oon  Takes  On  New  Look  Now 


Hal  Boyle 

AP  - Sooner  or 
fate  of  the  moon 
Already  a satellite 
time  it  must  come 
dominion  of  earth’s 
creature-man. 

use  can  man  put 
he  has  conquered 
that  man  will 
it  alone,  for  it  is  not 
to  leave  things  alone, 
history  of  either 
them,  as  he  defines 
or  wrecking  them, 
of  its  barren  nature, 
heat  and  cold,  and 
and  atmosphere,  the 
’t  appear  off-hand  to 
site  to  create  another 
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Garden  of  Eden.  It  has  no  beach 
to  rival  the  Riviera,  and  there  are 
no  immediate  prospects  of  it 
growing  a corn  crop  to  match  that 
of  Iowa. 

But  while  science  may  be 
puzzled  as  to  what  productive  use 
the  moon  can  be  put  to,  many 
Americans,  unbothered  by 
scientific  data,  see  as  practically 
limitless  the  possibilities  of  our 
nearest  celestial  neighbor. 

Some  man-in-the-street 
interviews  brought  forth  these 
fanciful  suggestions: 

“Pave  the  moon  and  turn  it  into 
a universal  free  parking  lot.  In 
another  50  years  we’ll  need  it.” 

“Move  the  United  Nations  up 


there.” 

“Why  not  turn  the  moon  into  a 
battlefield  for  all  international 
wars?  Of  course,  some  smaller 
nations  would  complain  they 
couldn’t  afford  to  send  an  army 
to  fight  on  the  moon,  but  if  a 
country  is  too  small  to  do  that,  it 
probably  doesn’t  deserve  to  be 
allowed  to  fight  a war  anyway.” 

“There  must  be  a lot  of 
diamonds  on  it.  Couldn’t  we 
export  all  the  poor  people  on 
earth  to  the  moon,  give  them  a 
pickaxe  and  a year’s  supply  of 
groceries,  and  give  them  a chance 
to  strike  it  rich?  They  could  get  to 
keep  half  of  all  the  diamonds  they 
found.” 


Several  people  had  the  thought 
that  the  moon  might  be  employed 
as  a place  of  universal  exile  or 
refuge. 

“We  could  shoot  up  there  all 
the  desperate  criminals  from  every 
land,”  said  one.  “It  would  be 
escape-proof,  and  there  are 
enough  rocks  there  to  break  up  to 
keep  the  convicts  occupied  for 
several  lifetimes.” 

“I’d  rather  just  send  my 
landlord  up  there  on  a one-way 
ticket,”  remarked  an  apartment 
dweller  whose  rent  was  hiked 
recently. 

A weary  father  had  an  even 
more  interesting  proposal. 

“The  moon  could  be  an  ideal 


instrument  for  solving  the 
problem  of  the  generation  gap,” 
he  observed.  “We  could  move  all 
our  children  there  the  day  they 
became  teen-agers,  and  keep  them 
there  until  they  had  achieved 
some  adult  common  sense.” 

One  young  lady  expressed  the 
firm  belief  that  the  moon  should 
be  blown  up  at  once. 

“Soon  when  a girl  goes  for  a 
walk  with  her  boy  friend  under  a 
full  moon,”  she  said,  “there’ll  be 
maybe  100,000  people  up  there 
staring  down  at  them  through 
spyglasses.  How’ll  a girl  get  a guy 
to  propose  to  her  then?  Who 
needs  it?  Let’s  blow  the  moon  up 
now.” 
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To  Perform 
Western  Week 


composer  of 
My  Mind”  and  writer 
now-defunct  Smothers 
television  show,  will 
concert  at  BYU  Aug.  8. 
cert  is  part  of  the 
activities. 

of  the  show  on 
not  been  announced, 
ticket  prices  have  been 
as  $1.50  per  head, 
ing  to  Hartford,  the 
for  “Gentle  on  My 
as  the  movie,  “Dr. 

HIT  IS  BORN 

a lot  of  old  feelings 
to  the  surface,” 

nt  home  and  started 
kept  writing  for  a 
hours.  I didn’t  realize 
written  until  I went 
reread  it,”  he  continues. 


the  tune  started  coming.  Pretty 
soon  the  song  was  there  and  when 
I got  to  the  point  I wanted  I just 
left  it  alone.” 

GENTLE  POPULARITY 
“Gentle  on  My  Mind”  has  been 
recorded  by  183  artists  to  date. 
Glen  Campbell  is  the  artist  most 
commonly  associated  with  the 
song.  He  uses  it  as  a theme  music 
on  his  television  show. 

Hartford  was  born  in  New  Y ork 
and  raised  in  Missouri.  He  claims 
the  first  recorded  music  he  ever 
heard  was  Bach  and  the  first  live, 
music  “square  dance— fiddle  and  a 
five-string  guitar.” 

He  studied  art  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis  and  calls 
his  approach  to  songwriting 
“visual.”  He  was  discovered  by 
RCA  while  he  was  writing  and 
singing  in  Nashville  in  1965. 
Hartford  also  writes  for  the 
Show. 


ONE  SMALL  STEP  for  man,  one  giant  leap  for 
mankind.  Even  as  an  estimated  600  million  viewers 


watched  astronauts  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  few 
could  actually  believe  it  was  taking  place. 


Three  men,  none  of  whom  are 
BYU  students,  were  arrested,  and 
about  four  pounds  of  marijuana 
were  confiscated  by  Security 
Thursday. 

The  arrests  were  a result  of  a 
stakeout  at  the  parking  lot  at  800 


Security  Aprehends  3 


N.,  150  E.  on  the  edge  of  campus, 
where  the  arrests  were  made. 

Security  officers  arrested 
Ronald  Melvin  Spears,  20, 
Anthony  Steven  Wroblewski,  19, 
and  Stanley  M.  Jacobsen,  18.  All 


Richards  Speaks  Today 


HARTFORD  will  appear  at  BYU  Aug.  8.  The  popular 
-composer  is  a veteran  of  the  Smothers  Brothers  and  Glen 
bell  television  shows,  with  his  song  “Gentle  on  My  Mind” 
ard-winning  hit  recorded  by  many  performers. 


Elder  LeGrand  Richards,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Twelve 
Apostles  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  will  be 
today’s  devotional  speaker  at  10 
a.m.  in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall 
of  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Elder  Richards  has  devoted  over 
60  years  of  service  to  the  Church 
in  positions  of  major 
responsibility.  He  filled  four 
missions  and  presided  over  two  of 
them.  He  has  served  as  Bishop  of 
three  wards,  a member  of  two 
High  Councils,  and  as  Stake 
President. 

After  serving  14  years  as  the 
Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church  he 
was  called  to  be  a member  of  the 


Twelve  Apostles  in  April,  1952. 

A widely-read  church  author, 
Elder  Richards  is  the  author  of  “A 
Marvelous  Work  And  A Wonder,” 
which  is  used  throughout  the 
Church  as  a basic  explanation  of 
Church  doctrine. 

Elder  Richards  is  the  third 
apostle  in  direct  family  descent. 
His  father  was  President  George  F. 
Richards  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve  and  his  grandfather, 
Franklin  D.  Richards,  pioneer 
leader,  was  a counselor  to 
President  Brigham  Young. 

He  married  Ina  Jane  Ashton 
May  19,  1909,  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  four  daughters  and  two  sons. 


gave  Provo  addresses. 

The  three  were  arraigned  Friday 
in  Provo  City  Court.  Spears  is 
charged  with  selling  marijuana, 
the  other  two  with  possession  of 
marijuana. 

Judge  J.  Gordon  Knudson  set 
preliminary  hearing  dates  of  Aug. 
5 for  all  three. 

A fourth  youth,  a juvenile,  was 
arrested  for  interfering  with 
police. 

The  confiscated  marijuana  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  $1,000. 

Spears  was  released  on  $2,000 
property  bail  and  Wroblewski  and 
Jacobsen  were  released  on  $1,000 
property  bail  each. 

Security  Capt.  Swen  Nielsen 
said  30  to  50  youths  were 
gathered  at  the  parking  lot  when 
police  arrived  about  8 p.m. 
Thursday. 

Most  of  the  crowd  scattered,  he 
said,  but  several  young  people 
remained  and  harassed  officers. 

Capt.  Nielsen  said  the  parking 
lot  had  been  under  surveillance 
for  several  days. 
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Alpha  And  Omega 


Daze  Of  '47 


By  Jerry  Garrett 


My  friend,  Gruber,  walked  into  the  office  the  other  day  as  I was 
thumbing  through  some  volumes  on  Utah’s  early  pioneers. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  asked  Helmut. 

“Oh,  I’m  just  looking  up  some  of  my  ancestors  in  these  books.” 
Helmut  smiled,  “Oh,  your  relatives  were  Utah  pioneers  too,  eh?” 
“What  do  you  mean  ‘too’?”  I queried.  “I  never  knew  your  relatives 
were  pioneers.” 

“Oh  sure,”  revealed  Helmut,  as  he  produced  a small  purple  book 
from  his  vest  pocket.  He  showed  me  the  volume,  the  title  of  which  was 
“The  Grubers  of  ’47.”  “Here’s  the  complete  story.” 

“Golly,”  I stammered,  as  I leafed  through  one  of  the  books  on  my 
desk.  “Gee,  the  Grubers  aren’t  listed  here  as  Pioneers  of  ’47.” 

Helmut  laughed.  “Of  course  not,  it  was  my  great-grandfather, 
Wenceslas  Gruber,  who  compiled  that  list— he  was  so  busy  writing  down 
the  names  of  everyone  else  in  the  group  that  he  neglected  to  add  his 
own.” 

“Gee,  I never  knew  that.  Where  did  the  Grubers  settle  in  Utah?” 

“In  Gruberton.” 

“Where’s  that?”  I questioned. 

“It’s  right  near  Tintic.” 

“Tintic?  Where’s  Tintic?” 

Helmut  scratched  his  head.  “I  don’t  know.  I think  it’s  in  Utah 
someplace.  Oh  well,  it’s  not  important.” 

Helmut  continued  through  his  book.  “Here’s  something  you  should 
be  interested  in.” 

“Oh?” 

Home  Groan 

“Yes,  this  chapter  is  entitled  ‘The  Grubers  and  the  Gulls.” 

“Oh,  were  the  Grubers  witnesses  to  the  Miracle  of  the  Gulls?” 

“Sort  of,”  clarified  Helmut.  “Only  this  was  the  second,  lightly 
publicized  coming  of  the  crickets.” 

I paused  in  thought.  “I  never  knew  the  gulls  came  twice.” 

“That’s  just  it,  they  didn’t!  The  year  after  the  highly  touted  coming 
of  the  gulls,  the  crickets  came  back,  and  this  time  the  gulls  didn’t.” 
“And  the  crickets  ate  all  the  crops  that  year?” 

“Yes,  and  crops  the  year  after  that  as  well,”  he  revealed. 

“I’ve  never  heard  that  story  before.” 

“I  wonder  why  not,”  Helmut  said  as  he  polished  his  glasses. 
“Anyway,  after  that,  Father  Gruber  swore  he’d  shoot  any  gulls  on 
sight.” 

I was  really  surprised.  And  I thought  I knew  everything  about  Utah 
history.  “What  did  the  Grubers  do  for  a living?” 

Strong  Foundations 

“They  were  brickmakers  and  sculptors.  As  a matter  of  fact  Grandpa 
Gruber  and  Uncle  Wolfschmidt  made  the  original  ‘This  is  the  Place 
Monument.’” 

“Original?”  I asked.  “You  mean  there  have  been  more  monuments 
than  the  one  we  have  now?” 

“Oh  yes.  Grandpa  claims  that  the  real  scene  was  that  of  Brigham 
Young  scratching  his  head  and  asking,  ‘Is  this  the  place?” 

I was  really  shocked.  “Gee,  the  story’s  been  slightly  romanticized, 
hasn’t  it?” 

“Yeah,  they  made  him  take  it  down  though.”  Helmut  continued  in 
his  book.  “Oh,”  he  said,  pausing  at  one  of  the  pages.  “Here’s  the 
chapter  about  the  joining  of  the  rails.” 

“Oh,  did  one  of  the  Grubers  work  on  the  rails?” 

“No,  this  is  about  Cousin  Adolf,  who  was  a merchant  near  Ogden.  He 
sold  maps  of  the  area  to  the  different  railroad  companies. 
Unfortunately,  the  maps  weren’t  maps  at  all,  but  hieroglyphics.  That’s 
why  the  railroads  built  parallel  to  each  other  for  so  many  miles. 

“Gee,  what  was  wrong  with  the  maps?”  I queried. 

Helmut  grinned  sheepishly,  “He  accidentally  sold  all  the  papyri  for 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  manuscripts— the  ones  with  the  Kirtland 
Temple  plans  on  the  back.” 

“So  that’s  how  they  got  lost,”  I reasoned.  “I  never  had  any  idea  that 
the  Grubers  were  so  prominent  in  Church  history.” 

“We  like  to  stay  modest  about  it.” 

As  I looked  through  his  book,  I could  sort  of  see  why. 
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Society’s  Child 

Tribute— The  Weary  Travele 


By 

Susan  Tanner 
Editor 

On  the  wagon  traveled  highways 
Hand  made  pushcarts  move  along 
Leading  people  to  the  valley 
Where  persecution  will  be 
gone. 

Slowly  march  the  weary 
travelers 

Hoping  for  the  promised  day 
When  they.ll  reach  the 
visioned  valley 
Where  in  freedom  they  can 
pray. 

March  along  oh  weary  traveler, 
March  along  with  all  your 
might 

Five  more  miles  weary  traveler 
Until  your  short  rest  for  the 
night. 

When  the  load  you’ve  brought’s 
too  heavy 

And  your  arms  no  longer  push 


You  leave  your  heirloom  china 

Along  the  western  roadway 
bush. 

Children,  walk  beside  the 
pushcart 

For  a free  ride’s  very  rare 

Mother,  carry  your  little 
children 

As  the  shoes  and  sandles  wear. 


March  along  oh  weary  traveler, 

March  along  with  all  your 
might 

Five  more  miles  weary  traveler 

Until  your  short  rest  for  the 
night. 

Winter  snow  storms  sweep  across 
the  plain 

Count  the  toll  of  lives  it 
takes 

As  the  burning  chill  greets 
one  and  all 

Don’t  sleep,  you’ll  never 
wake. 

Death  haunts  the  traveled 
roadway 

As  the  wayside  graveyards  grow 


And  the  people  weep  in  sorrow 
But  the  clouds  pour  down  their 
snow. 

March  along  oh  weary  traveler, 
March  along  with  all  your  9 
might 

Five  more  miles  weary  traveler 
Until  your  short  rest  for  the 
night. 

From  the  tops  of  every 
mountain, 

To  the  valleys  oh,  far  below  9 
The  pushcart  travelers  move  , 
onward 

Anticipation  begins  to  grow.  ^ 

Below,  dry  desert  greets  you! 
With  a sandy  heated  air 
Above,  the  Saints  sing  praises 
And  kneel  in  thankful  prayer. 

March  along  oh  weary 
traveler, 

March  along  with  all  your  * 
might 

Five  more  miles  weary  traveler 
Until  your  short  rest  for  the 
night. 

(Copyright  1969)  1. 


Letters 


Boarder  Praises  Food  Service 


Dear  Editor, 

A letter  to  the  editor  printed  in 
the  DAILY  UNIVERSE,  July  17, 
1 969  entitled  “Delicious” 
disgusted  me  because  of  the 
untruths  therein.  Mainly,  the 
signature  D.  Towers  infers  that  I 
as  a resident  here  am  in  agreement 
with  the  second  untruth  that  the 
food  service  is  inferior.  Quite  the 
contrary,  I do  not  want  to  be 
associated  in  any  way  with  those 
untruths  presented  and  the  food 
is,  in  fact,  quite  delicious  and  far 
better  than  in  any  other  cafeteria 
that  I have  been  in  and  I have 
been  around. 

Since  the  writer  was  too  inferior 
to  sign  his  name  and  attempted  to 


sterotype  (sic)  the  Deseret  Towers 
residents  into  one  in  thought  with 
him,  I too  would  like  to  sterotype 
(sic)  since  I don’t  know  who  or 
what  he  is.  We  all  know  his  type 
though.  He  is  the  one  who  lives  in 
the  land  of  plenty  and  complains 
because  he  is  overblessed.  And  it 
is  he  who  attends  the  beautiful  Y 
buildings  and  calls  them  pig  stys 
(sic);  it  is  he  who  complains  he  is 
not  more  perfect  when  he  sees  a 
blind  cripple;  and  it  is  he  whom  I 
cannot  stomach.  However  it  is  not 
for  him  that  I write  this  letter;  he 
is  not  worth  it. 

Instead  I write  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  Deseret 
Towers’  food  service  personnel  for 


the  fine  foods  and  excel 
service  they  provide,  for  theco 
who  work  long  hours  over 
stoves,  for  the  servers  who 
always  pleasant  and  efficient, 
the  managers  who  are  qi 
accommodating,  and  for 
dishwasher  and  custodians 1 
keep  the  place  and  dis: 
miraculously  clean.  They  (fes 
not  last  week’s  criticism.  Iim 
of  the  food  services  I feel® 
express  the  feelings  oJui 
residents  here  at  Deseret  Tj 
If  not,  I am  not  afraid  tol 
my  name  to  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Dwain  Cheatham 
097622 
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The  Week 
Ahead 


Friday,  July  25 

At  9:15  p.m.  the  Social  Office 
will  sponsor  a free  movie  on  the 
Inner  Patio  of  the  Ernest  L. 
Wilkinson  Center.  Title  of  the  film 
is  “Pillow  Talk.” 

Saturday,  July  26 

The  weekend  dance  will  be  of 
the  conventional  nature  on  the 
ELWC  West  Patio.  Cost  of  the 
function  is  50  cents  and  will  begin 
at  8:30  p.m. 

A “Bring  Your  Own  Blanket  to 
Sit  On”  lawn  concert  will  feature 
the  Smoggy  Mountain 
Breakthrough  at  8 p.m.  in  front  of 
the  ASB  Fountain. 


HUSTLE  IN! 

USE  OUR  LOT  FREE 

To  wash,  lube,  change  oil  and  service 
your  car. 

* Top  Name  Brands  Motor  Oil 

• Top  Name  Brands  Gas 

SPARK  PLUGS,  OIL  FILTERS 


Business  and  Economics  Students, 
as  such  he  spends  considerable 
time  presenting  the  international 
exchange  program  to  business 
men  of  the  Salt  Lake  area. 

During  the  coming  Academic 
school  year  Dave  will  be  co-editor 
of  the  Business  College  newspaper 
where  he  is  also  on  the  board  and 
a vice  president  of  the 
professional  business  association. 

Lay  entered  BYU  in  1969  and 
will  graduate  in  economics  next 
summer. 
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Syanora  Students 

vwill  be  the  adieu  to  BYU  Saturday  of  the  Smoggy  Mountain 
kkthrough  as  they  perform  in  concert  at  8 p.m.  in  front  of  the 
i fountain.  They  leave  for  the  Orient  July  28. 


DAVID  LAY 


tudent  of  the  Week 


majoring  in  economics, 
has  been  selected  by 
Academics  Office  as 
of  the  Week. 

year  Dave  has  been  serving 
committee  president  of 
Association  of 


immer  Clearance  Sale 


* Exclusive  Student  Discounts 


Drastic  Reduction 

Dresses  - Capries 
Smocks 


Ice,  Milk,  Picnic  Supplies 

Hours:  7 a.m.  to  1 a.m.  weekdays 


Maternity 

Wardrobe 

32  North  100  East 
3-1423  Provo 


10  a.m.  to  12  p.m.  Sundays 


WHITING  BROS. 
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presents  "THE  SOUND  MOVE!9 
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Rugged  96  HP  "OHC”  Engine  • Safety  Front  Disc  Brakes  • Easy-  , 

Riding  Fully  Independent  Rear  Suspension  • Buckets,  Whitewalls... 

See  Datsun’s  Sound  Mover  at  90# 

###  WASHBURN  MOTORS  — Datsun  Sales  & Service  ### 

#9#  1635  South  State  Street  225-3226  ### 
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Early  Momon  Life 


Pioneers  Fed  Indians,  Made  Soap 


By  Judy  Lowe 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

Only  four  days  after  man  is  to 
set  foot  on  the  moon  Utah  will 
take  a step  122  years  back  in 
history  to  commemorate  the 
arrival  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  valleys. 

While  the  astronauts  explore  the 


moon’s  surface,  let’s  explore 
Granny  Stoddard’s  dugout  in 
Cache  Valley. 

Actually,  it’s  part  dugout  and 
part  log  house— a square  hole  in 
the  ground  about  three  feet  deep 
with  logs  built  around  that  hole, 
three  logs  high.  Over  the  three 
roof  logs  are  laid  small  quaking 
aspen  poles,  covered  with  straw 


CALC  on 
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FOR  THE  BUY  OF  THE  YEAR 
in 

FASHIONS  of  TOMORROW 


then  a thick  coat  of  dirt.  A little 
chimney  of  cobble  stones  and 
mud  does  a poor  job  of  drawing 
up  the  smoke,  but  spews  it  out 
into  the  room  instead. 

Charles  Nibley  loved  his 
boyhood  visits  to  Granny 
Stoddard’s  dugout.  “She  had  been 
baking  her  bread  in  a skillet  and  in 
the  fire  under  the  skillet  she  had  a 
lot  of  the  finest  kind  of  large  new 
potatoes  . . . She  was  very 
hospitable  to  us,  gave  us 
everything  she  had  in  the  way  of 
something  to  eat,  but  I recollect 
that  those  fine  baked  potatoes 
and  the  fresh  buttermilk  which 
she  had  churned  that  morning  was 
about  the  finest  combination  of 
food  that  I had  ever  tasted.  We 
were  all  so  hungry  for  vegetables, 
having  had  scarecely  a taste  of 
anything  in  the  line  of  vegetables 
all  the  way  across  the  plains.  It 
makes  my  mouth  water  yet  to 
think  of  Granny  Stoddard’s 
potatoes  and  buttermilk.” 
(Nibley,  Preston,  “Pioneer 
Stories,”  Deseret  News  Press 
1940,  pp.  86  and  87.) 

DANISH  SOUP 

Danish  Dumpling  Soup  was  a 
specialty  of  other  pioneer 
kitchens.  The  soup  was  a 
diplomatic  dish  used  by  white 
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settlers  to  improve  relations  with 
Ute  braves.  Requiring  two  days’ 
preparation,  it  indeed  is  indicative 
of  the  pioneer  spirit,  and  yet  is 
simply  a large  soup  bone,  a whole 
onion,  carrots,  and  dumplings 
cooked  separately  and  added 
(Manti  Messenger,  July  18,  1968.) 

Another  simple  but 
time-consuming  effort  was  the 
making  of  soap.  Claimed  to 
whiten  and  brighten  better  than 
today’s  detergents,  the  soap  had 
to  be  curdled  over  a fire  in  a 
three-legged  tub. 

With  a bucket  of  water,  four 
cans  of  Red  Seal  lie,  and  16 
pounds  of  grease,  anyone  can 
recall  this  pioneer  tradition.  In  a 
three-legged  tub  or  a kettle 
supported  by  three  large  rocks, 
mix  the  water  and  2 cans  lie 
together.  Add  grease  all  at  once, 
cook  2Vi  hours  over  flame. 
Dissolve  two  more  cans  of  lie  in 
two  quarts  of  water.  When 
dissolved,  pour  into  mixture, 
until  soap  curdles  well.  Let  stand 
until  morning.  Carve.  (Manti 
Messenger,  August  15,  1968.) 

Not  all  pioneer  activity 
occurred  indoors.  Farming  and 
cattle-ranching  were  major 
pioneer  endeavors.  Even  the 
young  pioneer  boys  were 
involved.  Again  Charles  Nibley 
recalled: 

GLEANING 
“That  was  my  very  first  work-in 
Utah  — gleaning  wheat.  And 
walking  in  the  wheat  stubble 
gleaning  wheat  all  day 
barefooted,  was  not  altogether  a, 
picnic,  but  we  would  gather  up 
the  heads  of  wheat,  tie  them  ii 
little  bundles  and  carry  them  to 
our  camp.  We  would  take  the 
little  bundles  of  heads  and  use  a 
washboard  which  we  had  brought 
with  us  to  rub  out  the  heads  ofj 
wheat  or  thresh  them  out  as  we 
would  say.  Then  we  would  put 
this  wheat  in  a pile  on  our  wagon 
cover  and  I would  have  to  take  a 
plate  or  something  of  that  kind 
and  throw  the  wheat  up  in  the  air 
Continued  on  page  13 
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BYU: 

One  Of  The 
Fruits  Of  The 
Bravery 
Of  Utah’s 
Settlers 


Y Salutes 
the  Past 


Utah,  the  state,  is  less  than  75 
years  old. 

As  first  white  settlers,  the 
Mormons  arrived  in  what  is  now 
Utah  less  than  125  years  ago. 

Since  then,  a history  has 
transpired  ’ showing  the  desert 
learning  to  bloom. 

This  supplement  is  dedicated  to 
that  history-the  people  who 
made  it,  the  places  where  it  was 
made  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made. 

From  Brigham  Young  to  Alfred 
Cumming  to  Caleb  W.  West, 
territorial  administrations  led 
Utah  to  statehood.  From  Heber 
M.  Wells  to  Calvin  Rampton,  there 
have  been  1 1 governors  of  the 
state. 

Lake  Bonneville,  Deseret, 
Utah  . . . Pioneer  Day  July  24. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG 


led  the  Mormon  pioneers 
Utah  in  1847  and  served  as 
territorial  leader.  He  sent 
G.  Maeser  to  Provo  in 
to  found  what  is  now 


Time  - No  Longer 


A YOUNG  MISSIONARY.  . . 


A.  O.  SMOOT 


A Ruler 


. . . was  named  by  Pres.  Young 
to  the  first  Board  of  Trustees 
of  BY  Academy.  He  was 
president  of  the  Utah  Stake, 
which  included  all  of  Utah 
County.  There  were  7 men  on 
the  board. 


. . . BECOMES  A PROPHET 


. . . President  David  0.  McKay  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  pictured 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  (left),  and  much 
more  recently  (right).  Shortly  after  his  graduation 


from  college  as  valedictorian  in  1897,  the  young 
David  0.  McKay  left  the  United  States  to  serve  a 
mission  for  the  Church  in  Scotland.  Since  that 
time,  the  man  has  grown  to  become  the  prophet, 


seer  and  revelator  to  the  Church’s  membership  of 
more  than  two  million  people.  Pres.  McKay  is  also 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  BYU. 
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Coleman  Residence 


Old  Home  Remains 


LIVED-IN  HISTORY 

. . . Steven  Coleman  and  his  mother,  Francis  Tatge 
are  seen  on  the  porch  of  their  Midway  residence 


recognized  ; 
America.” 


; one  of  the  “beautiful  old  homes  of 


By  Arlene  Valdes 
Universe  Feature  Writer 

The  “Old  Coleman  Home,” 
Midway,  Utah,  is,  in  its 
architecture,  landscaping,  and 
furnishings,  an  example  of  Pioneer 
Americana  which  has  never 
undergone  any  changes  in  its 
physical  structure. 

It  was  built  in  1868  by  John 
Watkins,  an  English  architect  who 
found  the  clay,  made  the  brick 
(the  first  in  Wasatch  County)  and 
sawed  out  the  sandstone  corner 
blocks. 

The  lumber  was  planed  by 
Henry  T.  Colejnan,  Sr.  Moroni 
Blood  hand-carved  the  wooden 
gingerbread  trim  which  adorns  the 
eaves. 

Many  of  the  windows  still 
contain  the  original  panes 
installed  100  years  ago.  The 
mantel  on  the  dining  room 
fireplace,  one  of  seven  in  the 
house,  was  painted  to  simulate 
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black  marble  and  has  never  been 
repainted,  yet  the  original  strokes 
remain. 

In  the  dining  room  ceiling  is  a 
square,  scalloped,  intricate  metal 
fixture,  anchorage  for  the  chain 
that  once  held  a coal  oil  !a»p.  I 
later  a gas  lamp,  and  now  a 
chandelier  that  dates  back  to  the 
day  electricity  was  first  wired  into 
the  house. 

The  architecture  is  English,  with 
gables,  bay  windows,  recessed 
front  porch  and  a partial 
basement  that  began  as  a 
vegetable  cellar.  The  largest  room 
is  the  dining  room,  which,  as  was 
common  in  these  days,  served  as 
the  main  living  area  withlthe  ; 
parlor  (front  center)  reserved  for  ^ 
formal  entertaining. 

There  are  two  bedrooms 
downstairs  which  housedjthe 
builder’s  second  and  third 
polygamous  wives.  They  are  equai 
in  size  and  located  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  parlor  and  from 
entry.  A staircase,  rising  fronuthe 
front  entry,  is  steep  and  narrow. 
The  hand-hewn  handrail  has  been 
twisted  at  the  turn  of  the  stairs  so 
the  hand  follows  smoothly  from 
top  to  bottom. 

There  are  three  bedrooms- 
upstairs  across  the  front 
Doorways  lead  from  the  cenjejif 
bedroom  to  the  veranda  overjthe 
front  porch  and  to  the  attic  H 
steps  up  behind  doorsill  made 
an  unsawed  log. 

ANTIQUE  FURNISHINt 

Furnishings,  all  with  the  glow  of 
life  coming  from  long  historyjp 
loving  care,  include  man; 
authentic  antiques,  among  them;  >c' 
mirrored  sideboard,  a dining  r<j 
table  found  in  the  house  at 
time  of  its  sale  in  1903  (si? 
matching  chairs  are  stored  in  th; 
attic)  and  a wall  calendar  fromlht 
sale  year. 

The  house  also  contain: 
porcelain  doorknobs,  an  !asb 
shovel  (labeled  by  the  nujbi|' 
“Made  in  1834”),  a rocker  and: 
straight-back  chair,  handmade  ii ! 
1859. 

On  a marble-top  washstand  sit 
china  wash  basin  and  pit®®1" 
purchased  at  ZCMI  when  it  M1 
opened  in  1868. 

In  one  of  the  upper  bedroom 
stands  a bed  with  high,  f<®J*!; 
metal  head  and  foot,  and  a lami 
table  made  by  joining  the  topSoj 
a flour  barrel  and  a pickel 
with  a 2 x 4 and  draping  it 
fabric. 

In  two  of  the  bedrooms! 
small  wood  or  coal-burning 
heaters  some  eighty-odd  years 

One  bed  is  covered  by 
hand-crocheted  spread  made 
given  to  Francis  Tatge,  the 
as  a wedding  present  by  her 
Merle  Madsen.  On  the  parlo 
hangs  a painting  of  the 
Marjorie  Paxman. 

Landscaping  blends  with 
valley  and  surrounding  hills 
profusion  of  ivy  covers  one 
corner.  Large  expanses  of 
lawn  are  shaded  by 
gigantic  native  pines 
in  their  infancy.  One  tree  isl 
years  old,  another  125  years.® 

In  one  back  corner,  shielded 
a rambling  yellow  rose,  stands 
forerunner  of  the  indoor 
closet.  The  yard  is  criscros! 
buried  wooden  pipes  for 
A sunken  circular  section 
front  yard  was  o 
carriageway. 

RECOGNIZED  BY 

The  history  of  the 
Coleman  Home”  is  well 
an;  documented.  Among 
organizations  giving  it 
have  been  the  Daughters  of 
Utah  Pioneers  and  the 
Society  Magazine. 
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'hief  Walker— Visionary  Warrior 


Bv  John  Petersen 
Universe  Staff  Writer 
, one  thinks  of  our  pioneer 
f-  afathers  this  24th  of  July,  the 
iture  conjured  up  is  a group  of 
arded  men  and  quiet, 

[ig-dressed  women  patiently 
irking  in  the  fields  and  at  home 
(change  a barren  desert. 

I change  of  pace  supposedly 
oe  occasionally  at  a Saturday 
ght  square  dance,  but 
u j pression  is  that  the  only  serious 
bblems  to  be  faced  were 
»ught,  crickets  and  alkalai. 
j,i  ictually  the  territory  of  Utah 
u 5 almost  as  exciting  as  the  wild 
Tv  l woolly  west  of  television. 
9j  hough  lacking  the  gimmickry 
.4  i sophistication  of  the  TV 
A sions  (real  guns  would  run  out 
* bullets),  there  were  real  Indians 

«o  occasionally  would  take  to 
“warpath.” 

dost  noted  of  Utah  Indian 
!ai  lefs  was  Yakarah,  known  to  the 
ite  p ople  as  Walker,  whose 

tree  warriors  roamed  in 
lisputed  possession  from  the 
Dt  them  bounds  of  Utah  to  her 
31  them  limits. 

‘ ^ iottfredson,  a historian  quoted 
® the  authors  of  Manti,  Utah’s 
ttennial  history,  “Song  of  a 
:j  ntury,”  tells  us  that  when 
■ ;00  iker  was  about  25  years  old  he 
" 101  l a vision:  “He  died  and  his 
:i  * rit  went  to  Heaven.  He  saw  the 
sit  ing  upon  a throne  dressed 
white.  The  Lord  told  him  he 
3lt  aid  not  stay,  but  had  to  return. 

iker  was  told  that  there  would 
TO  ne  to  him  a race  of  white 
feM  >ple  that  would  be  his  friends 
ljjtoiyi  treat  hi"1  kindly.”  (Enter  the 
ie  siii  rmon  pioneers.) 

)r>! :htE  1 n indication  of  the  true 
rafj  racter  of  Walker’s  soul,  quite 
SiPt  iferent  from  that  of  his 
l^jLji  venly  vision,  is  found  in  the 
)Wj#  ltment  of  his  mother.  She  was 
vithered,  wrinkled  scrap  of  a 
man  and  Walker  decided  that 
had  cumbered  this  earth  long 
ugh  and  so  attempted  to 
gj)  iovc  her  from  it.  She  escaped 
i hiding  in  the  sagebrush  until 
'wrath  of  her  son  had  subsided, 
/alker  was  a horse  thief 
,*.ij  raordinaire.  He  not  only  stole 
the  settlers  of  Utah,  but 
reled  as  far  as  California  and 
irico  to  secure  his  wares. 


-Hi 

)!.« 


ii  ,4 
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fne  time,  as  he  was  returning 
fj  n Mexico  after  rounding  up 
'era 


. 


Walker  found  one  all  right,  the 
prettiest,  sweetest,  most  brilliant 
girl  in  Manti,  and  the  daughter  of 
Bishop  Lowry. 

One  day  when  Miss  Lowry  was 
home  alone  Chief  Walker  went  to 
tell  her  of  the  overpowering  love 
that  was  consuming  him.  He  told 
her  that  he  would  build  her  a 
splendid  wickiup,  he  told  her  how 
rich  he  was,  how  many  horses  he 
owned  and  how  he  would  provide 
her  with  the  finest  furs,  seal, 
sable,  skunk  and  bearskin. 

The  girl  was  frightened  because 
she  knew  that  her  refusal  could 
mean  murder,  pillage, 
assassination  and  all  the  horrors  of 
an  Indian  massacre  for  the  entire 
town. 

She  faltered  for  a moment  and 
then  replied,  “But  I’m  already 
married.” 

“Who?” 


She  hesitated  again  and  then 
added  hastily,  “Judge  Peacock.” 
(It  was  a good  choice  because 
Judge  Peacock,  her  brother-in-law 
was  a willing  prospect.) 

With  lightning  flashing  in  his 
eyes,  Walker  snatched  his  hunting 
knife  from  his  belt  and  plunged  it 
through  the  table,  indicating  what 
would  happen  to  Judge  Peacock 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

When  Miss  Lowry’s  father 
returned  he  decided  that  his 
daughter’s  word  would  be  made 
good  immediately  and  sent  for 
Judge  Peacock.  There  was  a 
wedding,  and  the  newlyweds  were 
sent  to  Salt  Lake  until  the  passion 
of  the  old  chief  had  cooled. 

Some  of  Walker’s  escapades  are 
not  quite  so  amusing.  The  Walker 
War  which  raged  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Utah  was 
named  after  him. 
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1 hundred  Spanish 
yuses,”  he  was  hotly  pursued 
Ithe  enraged  Spaniards.  Walker 
t ahead  of  them  until  he  came 
the  Colorado  River.  It  was  a 
1 day  and  Walker  and  his 
ves  pushed,  prodded  and 
sed  but  the  animals  would  not 
s the  cold  water.  The  Indians 
5 in  a dilemma,  either  they 
to  abandon  their  prizes  or  risk 
ittle  with  their  pursuers. 

/alker  took  a dozen  of  his 
ves  and  a few  of  the  stolen 
ses  and  started  back  to  meet 
Spaniards.  When  he  met  them 
explained  that  he  and  those 
him  had  rebelled  against 
: iir  leader,  quarreled  and 
’ seeded  in  capturing  this  many 
of  the  stolen  band, 
e explained  how  he  had  lost 
:e  of  his  companions  in  doing 
and  wondered  if  perhaps  he 
Id  receive  a reward  for  his 
esty  and  reimbursement  for 
dead  warriors. 

he  Spaniards  accepted  his 
y,  paid  him  the  money  and 
/ all  sat  down  to  smoke  the 
e of  peace. 

nother  time  this  warrior 
\f\  ided  that  he  would  like  to  own 
> hite  squaw  and  sent  word  to 
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;ent  of  one.  Apparently 
t ham  didn’t  take  him  seriously 
told  him  that  if  he  could  find 
that  would  marry  him  to  go 
id. 
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happiness  of  their  engagement  as  Mr.  Massey 
captured  it. 

Perhaps  you  have  a moment  worth  remembering 
too! 
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Today’s  religion  of  a Latter-day 
Saint  began  before  the  creation  of 
this  world  and  extends  into  the 
eternities. 

For  a space  of  years  between 
those  extremes,  men 
re-established  the  church  which 
existed  in  ancient  times.  Then- 
efforts  at  times  appeared  to  be  in 
vain.  Their  future  suggests 
opposition  continuing  to  decrease 
but  greater  authority  declines 
acknowledging  into  the  rosy  path 
ahead. 

The  events  to  come,  for  a band 
of  saints  escaping  Missouri  mobs 
were  grievious  but  eventually  led 
them  to  a refuge  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Peace  and  prosperity  were  not 
rapid  in  coming  but  the  pioneers 
established  a community  in  the 
West  wherein  they  could  worship 
according  to  their  beliefs  and 
continue  to  proudly  bear  the 
name  American. 


heritage  gained  by  sacrifice,  even  that  of  human  life 
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Today 


. . . religious  freedom  is  not  forever  but  for  those  willing  to  strive  for  it 


The  story  of  the  struggling 
Saints  is  memoralized  on  the 
Temple  Grounds  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  speaks  of  the  problems  of 
years  recently  past. 

Within  the  gated  walls  today, 
men  seek  understanding  of  the 
conditions  of  these  times  and 
guidance  into  the  distant  future. 

There  is  found  within  the  quiet 
surroundings  an  undefinable 
strength  and  closeness  to  a source 
of  inspiration. 

The  saints  of  the  latter-days 
seek  the  path  that  will  again  bring 
them  through  the  trials  of  the 
times  as  a people  and  through  the 
conflicts  that  each  man  must  face 
in  his  own  life. 

The  shadows  of  the  Temple 
speak  a single  lesson  for  man  in 
his  home,  his  religion  and  his 
nation  . . . and  that  lesson 
resounds  from  the  pioneer 
predecessors,  that  is  hope. 


Page  by  Suzee  Edwards 
Photos  by  Boyd  Gourley 


THE  FABRIC  MACHINE 

Special  settings  for  Permanent  Press  Fabrics 
...plus  porcelain-finish  outside  and  inside 
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Hotpoint  . . . first  with  the  features  women  want  most 

.Single-speed  washer  • Smooth-wall  spin  tub 


• Washes  2 to  12  pound  loads 

During  Sidewalk  Bazaar  Days  kick  the  Laundromat 
habit!  There  is  a better  way,  and  Ed  will  help  you 
select  from  a large  variety  of  available  models. 


• Deep-dip  triple  rinse. 


Ed’s  Furniture  & Appliance 


268  West  Center 
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FOOT-RACING?! 


. . . has  long  been  a favorite  pasttime.  This  pioneer 
forebearer  seems  to  have  problems  in  the  hurdles 


event  in  a 1904  track  meet  for  BYU. 
“Will  I lose  time  climbing  over  them?” 


by  Frederick  M.  Huchel 
Special  to  the  Universe 
As  the  year  1869  began  to 
establish  its  niche  in  the  wall  of 
time,  the  gentiles  of  Utah 
dreamed  a dream-they  had  to,  or 
else  die  of  a type  of  insomnia,  a 
nervous  unrest,  a fear  of  economic 
starvation. 

In  the  October  1868  General 
Conference,  Brigham  Young 
discoursed  upon  the  exploitation 
of  the  saints  by  the  gentiles  and 
their  money-making  schemes,  and 
the  necessity  of  unity.  The  people 
were  counseled:  “Trade  with  and 
sustain  your  friends;  let  your 
enemies  have  none  of  your 
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SPLASHDOWN 
. . . into  a cool  lake  was  the 
best  way  to  beat  the  July  heat 
in  grandpa’s  day. 


Utah’s  Greatest 


Athlete?  Richards 

Utah’s  pioneers  participated  ! 
many  sporting  events  during  Ifl 
leisure  time.  One  of  the  ifl 
popular  pasttimes  was  that* 
foot-racing,  a forerunner  of 
modern  track  and  field  games;I~ 

The  man  considered  by  many] 
be  the  state’s  greatest  track  aj 
field  athlete,  Alma  W.  Riel 
comes  from  the  era  near  the 
of  the  century  when  the  spoi 
just  beginning  to  take  a good 
solid  foot-hold. 

He  was  a member  of  the  |9l 
United  States  Olympic  team  J 
brought  honors  to  his  country 
winning  the  gold  medal  in 
high  jump  with  a mark  of  6 feet 
inches. 


substance  with  which  to  work 
your  downfall.  . . .(we  must) 
sustain  (only)  ourselves  and  those 
who  sustain  us.” 

A churchwide  cooperative  trade  t 
and  merchandising  company  was 
set  up  with  the  main  offices  in  3 
Salt  Lake  City  and  branches  r 
throughout  the  territory.  Those 
merchants  who  joined  the  Zion’s 
Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution 
were  authorized  to  place  on  the  . 
front  of  their  business  a sign 
bearing  the  all-seeing  eye  and  the 
phrases  “Zion’s  Cooperative 
Mercantile  Institution”  and 
“Holiness  to  the  Lord.”  Those 
merchants  were  the  faithful, 
active,  tithe-paying  saints.  Other 
merchants  were  boycotted  and  ■ 
the  saints  who  insisted  on  trading  l 
with  them  were  excommunicated,  >. 

The  cooperative  and  its  strict 
discipline  brought  to  the  Church  a 
remarkable  solidarity  and 
self-sufficiency  and  brought  tdthe 
gentiles  in  Utah  prospects  no  1 
brighter  than  literal  economic  ,j 
starvation. 

J.  H.  Beadle  writes: 

It  was  amusing  and  B ; 
provoking  to  take  a 1 & 
walk  along  Main  S 
Street  (Salt  Lake  « |e 
City)  that  winter  and  S : 
see  the  melancholy  B y 
Jews  standing  in  the  5? 
doors  of  their  stores  B « 
looking  in  vain  for  B)  . 
customers.  For  six  B-  : 
months,  the  ten  B' 
gentile  firms  did  not  i,  i 
sell  one-twentieth  the  B i 
usual  amount  of  B , 
goods;  their  disgust  B 
was  b e y o n d I ! 
expression  and  their  B ^ 
curses  against  Brigham  B 
not  loud  but  deep.”  Bp, 
Under  these  circumstances  :the  t' 
gentile  merchants  had  no  Bjl  . 
recourse  and  they  were  faced  with  p 

Continued  on  page  11  * 10 
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Continued  from  page  10 
io  alternatives:  close  up  and 
ve  town  or  see  it  through  to  a 
|dsh  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  risk 
inancial  failure. 

The  coming  of  the 
nscontinental  railroad  provided 
5 windfall  so  desperately  sought 
the  beaten  gentiles.  Because  of 
railroad,  the  gentiles  were 
the  chance  to  establish  a 
imunity  entirely  free  from  the 
>rmon  culture  and  the  influence  * 
oiy  f tBrigham  Young. 

M t was  made  known  that  the 
lyu  ilroad  would  make  a division 
ic>J  int  somewhere  between  the 
less  fl  wth  °f  Weber  Canyon  and  the 
iveijt  ar  River,  but  for  several  months 
•..jj.  < one  was  sure  just  where  the 
iofd  dsion  city  would  be.  For  the 
id"  ||  nor  of  division  city  there  were 
e ;>tw  ree  contenders:  Ogden; 
it;  g*  nneville,  a site  out  on  the  flats 
e miles  west  of  Ogden;  and  the 
ujJ  int  at  which  the  survey  showed 
it  the  railroad  would  cross  the 
River,  a place  known  in  1 868 
‘Tough  Creek.” 

|rhe  gentiles  discarded  Ogden 
luse  it  was  a Mormon  city,  and 
nneville,  though  free  from  the 
union  clutch,  was  in  a rather 
ited  and  undesirable  location, 
i so  the  favor  of  the  gentile 
jhrchants  fell  upon  the  Bear 
■ver  site  for  this  and  other 
>ns. 

ts  location  on  the  river 
_.  .ided  it  with  “the  only  pure 
ier  in  any  abundance  between 
e Wasatch  and  Humboldt 
•untains,”  and  the  river  made 
ssible  the  irrigation  and 
itivation  of  hundreds  of  acres  of 
h soil  in  the  Bear  River  Valley, 
le  river  was  conceivably 
/igable,  making  possible  more 
nmerce  for  the  railroad  and,  of 
irse,  the  town. 

t was  the  best  spot  along  the 
iad  for  trade  to  Montana,  and 
but  a few  miles  from  the 
intana  wagon  road  established 
years  before  by  Captain 
isbury,  and  spoken  of  as  “the 
latest  natural  highway  in  the 
Irld.” 

imong  these  who  moved  to 
:ough  Creek”  and  began  to 
•by  for  its  acceptance  by  the 
<road  as  the  division  point  was 
neral  Patrick  Connor,  founder 
,10  Fort  Douglas  and  arch  enemy 
Brigham  Young,  who  saw  a 
1 tnce  to  use  this  new  boon  to 
rk  the  demise  of  the  Mormons. 


Evidently,  because  of  the  presence 
of  this  prominent  military  leader, 
the  burgh  was  renamed  “Connor.” 

The  merchants  of  Connor 
reportedly  induced  the  Union 
Pacific  to  survey  the  site  in  trade 
for  alternate  lots  in  the  city.  From 
the  very  beginning,  it  was  to  be  a 
great  metropolis.  The  city  was  not 
laid  out  square-with-the-world,  as 
are  most  towns,  but  rather  was 
plotted  with  the  streets  running 
parallel  to  the  railroad. 

The  grand  plot  of  the  city 


the  center  of  the  construction 
work,  and  all  that  accompanied  it 
for  some  time.  The  wild  city  of 
tents  that  followed  the 
construction  gangs  did  not  stop 
long  at  Corinne,  but  moved  on 
west,  providing  amusement  and 
relaxation  to  the  work  crews  on 
their  hard  push  up  the 
promontory. 

After  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  on  May  10,  1869,  with 
the  driving  of  the  Golden  Spike  at 
Promontory  Summit,  the  “hell  on 
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“CITY  OF 

. . . brought  commerce  to  the 
Photograph  taken  in  1875. 
encompassed  an  area  of  three 
square  miles,  extending  much 
further  than  the  city  ever  reached, 
showing  the  hopes  and  plans  of 
the  visionaries  who  built  the  city, 
in  anticipation  of  a huge  growth. 

The  survey  was  completed  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1869,  and  lots 
went  on  sale  the  following  day  at 
prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $1,000 
each.  On  the  first  day,  some  300 
lots  were  sold  and  within  two 
weeks,  500  frame  buildings  and 
tents  went  up.  By  summer  sales 
totaled  $70,000. 

J.A.  Williamson,  the  first 
“mayor”  before  the  town  was 
incorporated  on  February  19, 
1870,  is  given  credit  for  officially 
naming  the  city.  Some  reports 
have  it  that  General  Williamson 
named  the  town  for  a famous 
actress  of  the  day,  Corinne 
LaVaunt. 

There  are  also  claims  that  the 
city  Corinne  was  named  for 
Corinne  Williamson,  the  General’s 
daughter.  Perhaps  we  could 
venture,  then,  that  the  girl 
Corinne  was  named  for  the 
actress,  and  the  city  Corinne  was 
named  for  General  Williamson’s 
daughter. 

In  its  formative  period,  Corinne 
was  a construction  camp  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  was 
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CORINNE” 

Bear  River  in  Northern  Utah. 

wheels”  that  followed  “end  o’ 
track”  from  Omaha  broke  up,  and 
drifted  back  to  Corinne,  the  last 
permanent  settlement  along  the 
route,  explaining  the  appearance 
of  the  many  saloons  and  gambling 
houses  that  sprang  up. 

Corinne  received  the  brunt  of 
the  blame  for  the  incidents  which 
occurred  in  the  work  camps  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  Promontory. 

So  Corinne  welcomed  and 
gathered  to  her  “soiled  but 
motherly  breast”  any  and  all  who 
would  come;  the  railroad  workers, 
the  gamblers,  the  store  keepers, 
the  hawkers,  the  transients  and 
the  men  of  business  and 
industry — gentile  merchants  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  who  were  fleeing 
from  economic  disaster  at  the 
hands  of  Brigham  Young  and 
Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Institution. 

So  the  gentile  dream  blossomed. 
The  city,  Corinne,  boomed.  A city 
charter  was  granted  on  February 
1 8,  1870,  and  a municipal 
election  was  held  on  March  3.  The 
gentile  capital  of  Utah  was  a 
reality. 

The  “Utah  Reporter”  was 
designated  the  official  city 
newspaper,  its  editor,  the 
fire-breathing  J.  H.  Beadle,  the 
most  vicious  and  vehement  of 
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A Special  Offer: 

The  1968-69  BYU  Student  Directory 
Can  now  be  purchased  for  only 
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The  Directory  is  out  of  print,  so  the  number  is  limited. 
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Utah’s  anti-Mormon  writers  of  the 
period. 

Corinne  had  its  sedate  side,  too. 
There  were  at  least  seven  churches 
in  Corinne  in  boom  days.  The 
Episcopalians  built  the  first 
Protestant  church  in  the  state  in 
Corinne  and  there  is  record  of 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Catholics, 
Jews  and  Buddhists. 

The  social  life  of  Corinne 
catered  to  the  types  of  people 
there.  There  was,  of  course,  the 
rough  element,  which  supported 
the  28  saloons  in  Corinne  at  one 
time.  We  get  a description  of 
Corinne’s  early  social  life  from 
Beadle: 

‘‘It  was  a gay 
community.  Nineteen 
saloons  paid  license 
for  three  months. 

Two  dance  houses 
amused  the  elegant 
leisure  of  the  evening 
hours,  and  the  supply 
of  ‘sports’  was  fully 
equal  to  the 
requirements  of  a 
railroad  town.  At  one 
time  the  town 
contained  w80  nymphs 
du  pave,  popularly 
known  in  Mountain 
English  as  “Soiled 
Doves.”  Being  the  last 
railroad  town  it 
enjoyed  flush  times 
during  the  closing 
weeks  of  building  the 
Pacific  Railway.  . . yet 
it  was  a quiet  and 
orderly  place.  Sunday 
was  generally 
observed;  most  of  the 
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companies,  traveling  to  California 
on  the  new  railroad. 

In  this  frontier  town  where 
money  was  plentiful  and  citizens 
hungry  for  entertainment,  the 
troupes  played  to  packed  houses 
and  garnered  a golden  harvest, 
with  such  names  as  Maude  Adams, 
Tom  Thumb,  the  legendary 
Corinne  LaVaunt  and  William 
Jennings  Bryan. 

Baseball  was  a very  popular 
sport  in  early  Corinne.  The 
Corinne  team  won  the  territorial 
championship  in  1870  and  1871. 

Gentile  Corinnethians  also  had  a 
scheme  for  taking  over  Brigham 
Young’s  political  empire  in  Utah. 
They  united  with  the  schism 
group  of  apostate  intellectuals, 
the  Godbeites,  and  formed  the 
Liberal  Political  Party,  by  which 
means  they  meant  to  wrest 
control  of  the  territory  from  the 
Mormons. 

Corinne’s  farsighted 
industrialists  also  tapped  the 
resources  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Corinne’s  connection  with  the 
lake  by  the  Bear  River  anjl  its 
position  on  the  only  railroad 
across  the  nation  made  it  ideal  for 
its  role. 

General  Connor,  who  had  been 
responsible  for  the  development 
of  mining  in  Utah  (chiefly  because 
Brigham  Young  was  against  it) 
built  a smelter  at  Corinne  to 
refine  the  ores  of  Ophir  and 
Stockton,  and  operated  the  first 
two  of  a fleet  of  steamships  which 
plyed  the  length  of  the  lake  with 
their  mineral  wealth. 

Corinne  is  not  dead,  but 
probably  she  would  not  be 


men  went  hunting  or 

recognized  by  her  founders. 

had  a dance  or  got 
drunk.” 

Corinne’s  social  life  had  its 
cultured  side  also.  The  Corinne 
Opera  House  was  for  many  years 
the  largest  center  of  recreation  in 
Utah  outside  Salt  Lake  City,  after 
its  completion  and  dedication 
July  4,  1870. 

As  there  were  virtually  no 
sleeping  accommodations  on  the 
early  transcontinental  trains,  one 
usually  stopped  for  the  night  in 
towns  which  had  hotels  along  the 
way.  Corinne,  being  one  of  these 
stops,  played  hostess  to  many  of 
the  nation’s  leading  stock 
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Alan  Of  Principle  . . . 


William  Spry:  Early  Utah  Governor 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Darwin  K.  Craner  is 
a candidate  for  Master  of  Arts  in 
history  at  the  University  of  Utah.  He 
wrote  this  article  especially  for  the 
DAILY  UNIVERSE  from  information 
gathered  for  his  Master’s  thesis. 

By  Darwin  K.  Craner 

William  Spry  was  a man  of 
principle.  Although  one  of  his 
greatest  assets,  it  also  proved  his 
undoing. 

In  the  famous  1915  Joe  Hill 
case  when  the  press  and 
politicians  all  over  the  world  were 
pressuring  him  to  free  the 
convicted  murderer,  Spry  stood 
firm.  He  graciously  acceded  to 
President  Wilson’s  request  for  a 30 
day  reprieve  but  denied  a second 
request  when  no  new  evidence 
could  provide  justification  for 
delay  and  the  court’s  sentence  was 
carried  out.  Threatened  and 
abused,  he  philosophically  noted 
that  any  man  in  public  life  must 
expect  to  do  his  duty  and  take 
what  comes  with  it. 

Spry’s  devotion  to  principle 
ended  his  career  as  governor  in 
1916.  The  state  had  been 
operating  under  a local  option 
liquor  control  plan.  Except  for 
Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden  and  most 
of  the  state’s  mining  centers,  the 
state  was  “dry.”  As  a faithful 
Mormon,  Spry  was  opposed  to  the 
use  of  liquor,  but  as  a practical 
politician,  he  recognized  the  need 
for  the  support  of  Gentile 
businessmen  who  were  willing  to 
live  with  local  option  but  would 
not  accept  prohibition. 

Spry  was  able  to  convince 
Joseph  F.  Smith  of  his  views  for 
several  years,  but  Smith  was  a 
politician,  too.  He  saw  that  the 
prohibition  forces  were  going  to 


enact  prohibition  in  the  end,  and 
he  had  no  intention  of  being  on 
the  “wrong”  side  of  the  question. 
Smith  switched  positions  after  the 
1914  elections  and  the  1915 
legislature  promptly  passed  a 
prohibition  bill.  Spry  had  agreed 
-to  accept  it  if  it  were  submitted  to 
the  voters  in  a referendum,  but 
the  legislature  passed  a hastily 
drawn  law  and  refused  to  add  the 
referendum,  so  Spry  vetoed  the 
bill.  He  considered  it  an 
unworkable  and  unenforceable 
law  and  could  not  accept  it. 

Spry  wanted  a third  term  as 
governor  and  had  he  been  willing 
to  compromise  his  principles,  he 
probably  could  have  had  it.  In 
refusing  to  accept  prohibition,  he 
found  himself  opposed  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  by  the  power 
of  the  President  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Although  Spry  made  a game 
fight  of  it,  Smith  dictated  the 
nomination  of  Nephi  Morris;  the 
party  split  and  the  Democrats 
elected  Simon  Bamberger,  a Jew, 
who  was  Utah’s  first  “Gentile” 
and  Democratic  governor. 

William  Spry’s  ability  and 
experience  were  recognized  as 
soon  as  the  Republicans  returned 
to  power  under  Harding  in  1920. 
He  was  appointed  Commissioner 
of  the  U.S.  General  Land  Office,  a 
cabinet  level  post  and  held  it  until 
his  death  in  1929. 

Spry,  an  immigrant  boy  with 
little  education,  fit  the  finest 
traditions  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
man  of  integrity  and  principle 
who  rose  to  positions  of  honor, 
trust  and  responsibility.  He  served 


his  church  and  state  well, 
suffering  defeat  as  the  price  for 
honor  and  principle. 

An  attempt  to  chronicle  the  life 
of  Utah’s  third  governor,  William 
Spry,  reads  like  a review  of  a 
Horatio  Alger  success  story.  He 
was  born  of  “poor  but  honest” 
parents  in  Windsor,  England,  in 
1864. 

The  future  governor’s  parents 
were  converted  to  Mormonism 
and  came  to  Utah  in  1875.  The 
boy’s  formal  education  ended  at 
age  13,  and  he  worked  as  a 
blacksmith’s  assistant,  stable  boy, 
railroad  section  hand  and  hide 
trader  until,  at  age  21,  he  was 
called  to  a Southern  States 
mission. 

Following  his  two  year  mission, 
he  served  four  more  years  as 
president  of  that  same  mission. 
On  his  return  to  Utah  he  worked 
for  ZCMI.  Then  in  1893,  Spry 
established  a stock  ranch  in 
Tooele  County  and  entered  local 
politics.  He  served  as  city 
councilman,  school  board 
member,  county  collector  and 
two  terms  as  a state  legislator. 

Chosen  state  chairman  of  the 
Republican  party,  he  also  served 
as  president  of  the  state  land 
board.  In  1906,  he.  was  appointed 
US  Marshal  for  Utah  and  was  a 
natural  choice  for  governor  in 
1908. 

As  governor,  Will  Spry’s  varied 
experiences  (by  this  time,  he  was 
president  of  an  insurance 
company,  a bank,  a trust 
company  and  director  of  several 
corporations)  were  valuable  assets 
to  the  state  of  Utah.  He  began  his 


term  by  applying  aggressive 
executive  leadership  to  the 
problems  of  the  state.  The  major 
achievements  of  his  two  terms 
clearly  show  greater  progress  than 
any  period  since  early  pioneer 
days. 

In  1908,  Utah  was  a pioneer 
state.  Nearly  all  travel  was  by 
horse  or  wagon  and  the  railroads 
provided  the  only  effective  means 
of  travel  to  and  from  Utah.  Under 
Spry,  the  state  highway 
department  was  established,  a 
highway  system  initiated  and 
massive  road  building  programs 
instituted. 

With  virtually  no  funds,  convict 
labor  was  used  to  build  roads  and 
convicts  vied  for  assignment  to 
road  gangs  because  that  duty  paid 
a 50  per  cent  time  served  bonus 
toward  early  release. 

With  minimal  appropriations, 
Utah  portions  of  US  30  (1915)' 
and  US  40  (1914)  were 
completed,  and  motorists  could 
drive  to  neighboring  states.  In 
1912,  Utah’s  first  paved 
road— nine  feet  wide  and  1.2  miles 
long,  was  laid  in  Box  Elder 
County.  The  rest  of  the  state’s 
roads  were  dirt,  with  a few 
graveled  parts.  The  expense  of 
graveling  was  a luxury  and  was 
sparingly  used. 

The  state’s  first  banking  law  had 
been  passed  in  1907.  Seeing  that 
it  was  ineffective,  Spry  initiated  a 
strong  code,  amended  in  1913, 
which  is  substantially  the  same 
today.  The  state’s  insurance  codes 
were  started,  and  after  12  years  of 
statehood.  Spry  initiated  the  state 
school  system  which  in  two  years 


provided  elementary  education 
for  all  at  state  expense. 

No  longer  would  the  state  need 
to  rely  on  the  Church  to  provide 
its  schools.  Church  academies 
were  replaced  by  high  schools  and 
consolidation  in  rural  areas  was 
effected  rapidly  as  the  state  road 
system  was  developed. 

Utah  had  been  trying  to  build  a 
state  capitol  since  1888  when  Salt 
Lake  City  donated  “Arsenal  Hill” 
as  a building  site.  Many  attempts 
had  been  made  but  had  always 
bogged  down  in  squabbles  over 
financing  and  a final  site 
determination. 


GOV.  WILLIAM  SPRY 
. . . served  in  Utah  from  1908 
to  1916. 
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cjtvJ  i ontinued  from  p.  4 
$ to  j the  chaff  and  smut  and 
•«'j)Kai  ‘OW  away  with  the  wind, 
auj  d ] ) on  so  throwing  it  in  the 
ice;-  if  i the  wheat  was  aas  clean 
i w ould  get  it,  ready  for  the 
SliisJ  (Nibley,  P.  88.) 

ROUND  UP! 

‘Ill  J 

on  „ Tf  lowboy  round-up  was  also 
CljjgjipJ  >f  pioneer  living.  President 
• ntl  y W.  Ivins  vividly  told  of 
t; . nei  iticular  round-up. 
j ;V  ‘i  erd  of  wild  cattle  broke 
ro  the  timber  and  went 
(J,f.iuJring  down  the  slope.  We 
|»  .^etihem  well,  the  old  white 
‘of  ind  her  red  companion, 
;i  :ei)  ( of  which  had  ever  been 
. . iai  1 nor  branded,  and  each 
•it  everal  generations  of  her 
Offspring,  as  wild  as  the 
; e of  the  plains.  With  heads 
tid  tails  flying  they  dashed 
the  flat,  while  we, 
ting  into  two  parties, 
tat  i in  pursuit. 

: “?Ropes  hissed  through  the 
in  Id  steeled  with,  unerring 
ca  <yy  over  the  heads  and  feet 
leaders  of  the  herd.  The 
7‘yq  bf  the  cattle  were  hog-tied 
>ntE  ground,  and  the  remainder 
ut  g in  a circle  on  the  flat  . . . 

1 3 horse  killed,  two  injured, 
:v;wi  en  somewhat  damaged,  but 
til  i the  job,  a number  of  wild 
e tied  down,  and  the 
inder  of  the  herd  under 
»).l,  the  boys  declared  it  to 
ianeen  twenty  minutes  of  life 
Vi  i living. 

a at  was  the  real,  old-time 


round-up.”  (Nibly,  pp.  197  and 
198.) 

With  all  its  industry,  pioneering 
was  not  without  its  share  of 
lawlessness.  Infamous  outlaws 
colored  the  pages  of  Utah’s 
history. 

One  such  outlaw,  Gunplay 
Maxwell,  and  another  named 
Porter  came  into  Springville, 
entered  a bank,  and  made  away 
with  almost  $3000.  But  an  alarm 
had  sounded  from  the  bank  and 
alerted  the  town.  A posse  was 
formed  and  soon  overhauled 
Gunplay’s  hiding  place  and  took 
him  into  custody. 


YOU  CAN  BUY 


AS  LOW  AS 


Opel  Cadet 
Chevrolet  impalla 
Chevy  II  Nova 
Camaro  (Hugger) 
69  Chevrolet  ’A  ton 
Buick  Skylark 
Chevelle 


2dr  V8  auto,  radio  ww 
6 cylinder  3 speed 

V8  floor  shift  3 speed 
3 speed  6-cyl.  SWB 
V8  auto,  radio  ww 


2dr.  V8  auto,  radio  ww 


$1970 

$2980 

$2258 

$2594 

$2358 

$2995 

$2842 


P.  E.  ASHTON  CO. 

175  NORTH  100  WEST  373-9500 


Intermountain 

SPORTS 

247  W.  Center 
Your  Athletic 
Headquarters  for: 

— Winchester  — 

— Remington  — 

— Shakespeare  — 

— Johnson  — 

— Spalding  — 

Golf  - Tennis  - Soft- 
ball  Equipment 
up  to  60%  off 


TRUCKLOAD  OP 

TIRE  VALUES 


200  USED  TIRES 

and  Up 


24 


HEN  YOU  BUY  FIRST  TIRE  AT 
iGULAR  PRICE 


’PLIES  DYNACOR  ® RAYON  CORD 
PLIES  FIBERGLAS  EQUAL 

louble  Cord  Body  Strength  of  Ordinary  New  Car  Th-es. 
laxlmum  Control,  Stability.  ■ Smooth,  Luxury  Ride. 

MILEAGE 


1-78x14 

•78^4 


■78x15 

•78x15 


Subtract 
$5.00  2nd  Tire 
$10.00  3rd  Tire 
$15.00  4th  Tire 


LIFETIME  WARRANTY 

hi  te«hd*ml?.nlir#n4,^l,|*ne"li!  rSThSud'*  Jurt****  *" 

In  everyday  pentnger  c«r  uee  In  eeecrdence  with  term  el 
d guerentee.  Price  of  replecen-ent  prorated  on  original  tread 

yflrsaBMtaKflatssn: 


Seibert  IngT'n 


* Rubber  Company.  > 


any  Selbedlng  D 
Ml.  OM»  44301. 


FR0NT-ENd|^^^ 

IP 

m 

special 

1 m" “ml"  i SERVICE 

P any  OH  Ca.,  || 

£if  »ank,  arDept.  S&  Fall  4-pty  TyfM  Nri 
® 1 fora  CraelH  M *tr«R*  ■*  orljlnol  tqolp- 

<xi  Card  atfRt  tlrgi.  Hiph  Quality  at 

¥<:  s§j  a low  prio. 

SUPER  CUSTOM 
DELUXE 
: »ltif  extra  mleat*  Nr* 

■ «Mt  wrsp  ttossd  Otsd 
.•MM  4^ly  nylon  cord 

• fmtlrsita 

• Itronfirttas  erijlnri 
041k  mat  tiros 

NYLON  110 

The  Flo*  performoBCt 

.tiro. 

Full  4-pty  nylon. 
22%  stronger  than 
new  tar  tires* 

Recommended  lor  Wfher 
•peed  driving. 

PREMIUM  120* 

The  premium  parfannlag 
"lata"  lira.  Beep  wrap 
around  traad. 

«o%snONoa 

tfcam  averafa  arlflaat 
equipment  Hea.  4«Ptp 
Dynucar  aaeietraetlao 
glvai  oaiaath 

Thump*  rlda. 

6.50-13,  7.00-13 
6.95-14,5.60-15 

M395-7r: 

$1575 

1.68 

1.66 

$2045 

7.35-14,7.35-15 

7.75-14,7.75-15 

$1 4^5  ex.Etax 

$1743  ex.ETAX 

■ ' 2.0s  ■ 

$1  £95  EX/TAX  1 
1 v 2.08 

S2245 

0.15/8.25-10 

0.25-14 

$|  4^5  extax. 

$1925^ 

$21 25 

1 2.33 

$2^5  EX^ix  - 

8.55-14 

0.45/8.55-10 

S1843 

1 w 2.53 

$2145r™« 

253 

$2325  EX/WX 
2.53 

S2643 

0.85-14,  0.85-10 
9.00/9.15-15 

| *THIS  IS  OUR  FIRST  LINE/PRIMIUM  TIRE.  No  industry  wido 

I standards  exist.  All  prices  blackwall,  exchange  plus  Fed. 

1 Ex.  Tax  . . . Whitewalls  slightly  more. 

*3045  rxreT« 

2.77 

rsMAN's  specials  am 

HiWay  Rugged 

rl5GRibd“*  rir,t Grat,#w 

.62rd  6.70x1 5 d20. 1 8 jKjlrJ 

.88  6.50x16  21.94jWp« 

.36  7.00x15  24.98 

.11  7.00x16  25.50 

.75  7.50x16  32.37 

.57  7.00x17  34.37  fl| 

.32  7.50x17  40.50 

6 and  8 Dlies 

id.  Ix.  Tax  2.43  to  3.65  depemtini  OS  ' a* 

id  cappoble  trade. 

PREMIUM* 

SUPER  WIDE  SPORTS 

FHt  most  W to  ’69  ears  on  your 
pnsent  rims.  Up  to  2 full  inches 
wider  with  7 husky  tread  ribs.  Full 

4-ply  nylon  cord.  Don’t  confuse  with  jggStj 

lower  quality  2-ply -4-ply  rating. 

ANY  SIZI  LISTED  KJVmfm 

D.70-U  F-70-14 

E-70-14  F-70-1 5 

4J109W 

Plus  Fad.  Ex  Tax  2.28  to  2 78  and  recap- 

pable  trade.  Other  siies  at  equally  low  prices  - 

Premium  Quality 

SHOCKS  2 for  BRAKE  RELINE  1 #88 

Double  Action  •>»  All  4 wheel!  1 KJ  most 

2-yr./20,000  ] 20,000  mile  guar.  1 V cm 

mile  soar.  " w 

RcTkcADd 

5.50x13  7.00x13  1.15x15  *.25x14  f t f Jj 

6.05x14  7.35x14  1 .55x14  S .45x15  M X 

-.75x14  7.35x15  *-*5x14  8.*Sxl5 

2721"  2/23”^^| 

Flat  4Sc-7$c  fed.  ex.  tox.  Good  tit- 

leg.  White  $1  more.  Mounted  free.  ?(UkXW*t#W  LM 

OPEN  8 TO  6 P.M.  SIX  DAYS  A WEEK 

is* .AssJ 

PEAH'^ON  Tir^ 

265  South  1st  West 

PROVO,  UTAH— 373-3246 


Also  in  Richfield 
end  2195  South  Mein,  S.L.€, 
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Lunkers  Are  Waiting  For  You 


TIRE  SALE 


RECAPS 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 


Droplets  of  water  shot  from  the 
frail  monofilament  line  as  the 
dark  form  raced  away  from  the 
shore.  The  spot  where  the  line  and 
water  met  looked  like  a knife 
blade  cutting  through  glass  as  the 
two-plus  pound  brook  trout 
headed  for  deep  water.  I grabbed 
at  the  drag  knob  and  started 
tightening  it  as  I thought,  was  he 
going  to  jump,  swirl  and  dive  or 
just  strip  my  reel  of  all  the  line? 

Darian  Andersen,  my 
brother-in-law,  and  I had  driven 
his  VW  from  Provo  toward  Mirror 
Lake  in  the  High  Uinta  Mountains 


By  Bruno  Vassel  III,  Universe  Sportswriter 
and  we  had  then  taken  an  old 
logging  road  for  about  six  miles 
back  into  the  wilds  from  US 
highway  150. 

When  the  road  ended  we  walked 
for  about  two  miles,  seeing  deer, 
pine  grouse  and  some  elk  tracks. 
Down  the  canyon,  across  the 
stream  and  up  the  other  side  we 
went.  Our  destination  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  just 
over  the  next  ridge— a lake  of 
about  two  or  three  acres  in  area, 
and  averaging  close  to  forty  feet 
deep. 

As  we  looked  over  the  area 


PLUS  35c  to  70c  Sfse 


with  7.75  x 14  or  7.75  x 15  as  exchange 


ms 


333  W.  1 230  No.,  Provo  373-2855 


ATTENTION 
ALL  VO LKSWAGENS! 

WHILE  IN  PROVO,  COME 
HOME  FOR  SERVICE 
Protect  Your  Warranty 
8 Factory  Trained  Mechanics 
Free  Transportation 
Back  to  Campus 

CHUCK  PETERSON 
MOTORS 


700  South  University 
374-1751 


P.S.  Complete  Selection  of 
1969's  Now  in  Stock 


HARMAN'S 


TAKE  HOME  500  No.  Univ.  Ave. 


SAVE  THE  FUSS 
VISIT  THE  COLONEL 

WE’LL  BE  OPEN 


Regular  $120 


3 Pieces  Chicken 
French  Fries,  Roll 


Jumbo  $185 


5 Pieces  Chicken 
French  Fries,  Rolls 


Snack  Box  95«  Big  “9”  Box  *2- 


2 Pieces  Chicken 
French  Fries,  Roll 


9 Pieces  Chicken 
6 Rolls 


K&ntnilty  fried  fiklckm. 


i Dancing , 


(flowing, 

GLINTING, 

GlinQrrjeriqg, 


^Flickering, 

flashing, 

m&HHILnKS©, 

(Wind 


inking, 

TWINKLING, 


Style  #2132  "Laurentian”.  . . $250.00 

-and  all  to  say  you're  in  love! 


You'll  find  the  ring  that 
says  it  in  our  Columbia 
"Diamond  Treasures" 
collection.  We've  ring 
fashions  to  delight  every 
taste  and  pocket. 
'Nuff  said! 


COLUMBIA 

Diamond  Rings 


from  $100  to  $10,000  at 


Bullock  & Losee 

Jewelers 

19  North  Univ.  Ave. 


373-1379 


from  the  top  of  the  ridge  all  we 
could  see  were  pine  and  fir  trees 
dropping  down  the  other  side,  j 
Then  through  the  trees  the  soft  j 
blue  water  caught  our  eyes  as  it 
glistened  in  the  sunlight. 

Clear  cold  water  with  an 
occasional  fallen  tree  from  which 
to  fish  is  the  rule  in  the  High 
Uintas.  Most  lakes  which  are  close 
to  the  roads  do  not  have 
sixteen-plus  inch  trout  but  almost 
without  exception  they  do  have 
good  populations  of  six  to  twelve 
inch  brook,  cutthroat  and 
rainbow  trout,  with  a number  of 
lakes  containing  brown  and 
golden  trout  as  well  as  arctic 
grayling. 

Anyone  who  is  willing  to  get  off 
the  beaten  path  a little  will  find 
lakes  which  are  seldom  visited  a 
which  contain  some  real! 
lunker-size  trout. 

Some  excellent  booklets 
showing  pictures  of  lakes,  git 
depths,  surface  areas,  fish  | 
populations  and  horse  feed 
potentials  are  available  at  the  Fish 
and  Game  in  Provo. 


VACATION 

CAMERA 

SPECIAL 


Features 
you’d  expect  to 
find  in  a $ 400 
camera! 


Seel 

the  mm 
new 


8 to  1 


ANSCOMATIC® 
ST/110  Zoom 
Movie  Camera 


Regularly 
priced  at 


$24995 


o 8-to-l  push-button 
power/manual 
f/1.7  zoom  lens 
O Thru-the-lens  CdS 
exposure  control 
□ Unique  new  grip 
with  Integrated  thumb  release  □ 
Fade-In,  fade-out  control  □ Fast 
motion/slow  motion  controls  □ spe- 
cially designed  eye  shade  □ Remote 
control  outlet 


Try  it  today— sea  How 
much  better  home  movies 
can  be! 


7375  - 0086 


nw 


FREE 


Games  Area 


WANT  A DATE  THI 
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‘The  Innocents' 


By  David  D.  Croft 
Universe  Campus  Editor 

: lists  i:  ae  Innocents,”  written  by  William  Archibald  and  based  on  Henry 
Ji  }’  “The  Turn  of  The  Screw,”  was  presented  Thursday  and  Friday 
ni  5.  Fortunately,  many  who  were  not  aware  that  the  BYU  Drama 
% v,  E > was  scoring  another  triumph  will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
p Ithis  Thursday  and  Friday  in  the  Pardoe  Drama  Theatre  of  the 
; a ic  H 5 Fine  Arts  Center.  The  time  is  8:15  p.m. 

: i athing  seemed  to  nearly  stop  in  the  audience  as  this  drama  of  the 
• 1:(  Century  England  progressed.  With  each  change  of  scene  the 
aii nee  caught  its  breath,  apparently  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so 
t the  plot  unfolded.  As  the  curtain  opened  on  the  first  quiet  scene, 
r|,- ; i nurs  of  approval  rippled  through  the  sparse  crowd;  the  set  was 
. bitiful.  Space  and  color  had  been  used  with  delicate  effect  to 
i |„c ■'  p uce  the  drawing  room  of  a richly  furnished  country  house  so 
well  jj'  c tively,  one  felt  right  in  the  action. 

i ppiness,  then  fear  and  love  project  themselves  into  the  audience 
%i  t ?gh  the  splendid  portrayal  by  Sherri  Giessinger  of  the  young 
“i*  ii  g mess  trying  to  cope  with  loneliness  and  then  horror  as  she  realizes 
01  t Ithe  faces  she  sees  at  the  window  are  of  those  dead  by  violence  that 
h ^returned  to  claim  the  children  in  her  care, 
i bh  member  of  the  small  cast  moves  surely  through  the  play,  only  a 
f minor  problems  detracting  from  the  intense  mood  set  early  in  the 
.,,j  jl  1 Becky  Nibley , portraying  the  young  Flora,  is  especially  delightful 
i iiound  performance. 

ilejid,  trons  of  the  dramatic  arts  are  losing  a real  treat  if  they  neglect  to 
a Id  this  last  major  performance  of  the  summer  program  at  BYU. 


Free  Concert  Friday  § 

The  Globe  High  School 
:j:Band  on  tour  from  Arizona,  •$ 
xwill  perform  in  the  de  Jong  $ 
S Concert  Hall  of  the  Harris 
:|:Fine  Arts  Center  July  25  at 
8 : 15  p.m.  •:•: 

The  concert  is  free  to  the 
•••public. 


Yoneeffi  held  over 

4iL  b:_  ur i. 


DRIVE-IN 

<1255  S STATE.  PROVO 


irsity  | 
theater  j 


SHOWTIMES 

M-T-W-Th— 3:10  - 6:50 
Fri.-Sat.— 4:30  - 8:15 


4^ -TONY  CURTIS _ — ^ 

SPartaCUS 

TECHNICOLOR 


FAMILY  RATE  — 70c 

JULY  24 

Activity  Card  and  Dress 
Standards  Required 
375-3311  for  information 


4th  Big  Week 
No  Advance  in  Prices 
Show  Time  9:15 


A GIANT  OF  A MOVIE 


COLUMBIA  PICTURKS  PRESENTS 

GREGORY/  OMAR 
PEGS  / SHARIF 

CAHL  FOREMAN’S 

MACKENNA’S  GOLD 


ANOTHER  GIANT  WESTERN 
For  those  who  will 
want  to  see 

MACKENNA'S  GOLD  again 

Janies  „ 

Coburn 


SUPER  PANAVISION  TECHNICOLOR 
STEREOPHONIC  SOUND 


WaleRHoiS 
1 #3 


GENERAL  ®)  ELECTRIC 


lleiu!  Cordless  Rechargeable  Rutomatic  Toothbrush 


Model  WM226HWD 


PORTA 

C0L0R*TV 

• COLOR  PURIFIER  MAKES 
IT  TRULY  PORTABLE 

• “MAGIC  MEMORY" 
COLOR  CONTROLS 

Only  $229°° 

•Trademark  General  Electric  Co. 


• Nickel-cadmium  battery 
operated  power  handle 
charges  without  metal 
contacts.  Ends  contact 
corrosion  problems. 


1 Easy-to-grip  handle  — 
fluted  design  prevents 
rolling. 


• New  push-button  switch. 
Just  push,  it’s  on  . . . 
push  again,  it’s  off. 


• Hygienic  design.  Sealed 
power  handle  can  be 
safely  rinsed  under  run- 
ning water,  even  when 
the  switch  is  on. 


$14.88 


New  induction  charging 
...  no  metal  contacts 
to  clean.  Sure.  Safe. 


1 Scientifically  designed 
snap-in  brushes. 


> Brushes  store  in  re- 
charger base. 


Replacement  brushes 
available  in  two  textures 
. . . “regular”  and  “soft”. 


Just  $14.85 

FAMOUS  GE  CLOCK  RADIO 

• Automatic  wake-to-music  control 

• 4 GE  tubes  plus  rectifier 

• Dependable  GE  clock  has  sweep 
second  hand 

• Accoustically  designed  cabinet 


THE  PERFECT 
EXTRA' TV! 


JACK  DUCKETT 
APPLIANCE 

150  North  University  Avenue 
PROVO,  UTAH  373-8050 


Provo's 

Exclusive 

General 

Electric 

Dealer 


Personal 
Portable  TV 

Only 

$8995 


MODEL  M153SCH 

The  Adventurer  I 


1 Weighs  only  15  lbs.  for  real  portability 
74  sq.  in.  picture 

1 Durable  polystyrene  cabinet  with  beautiful 
champagne  finish 
Attractive  luggage-type  handle 
VHF-UHF  antennas  for  all-channel  reception 
Front  controls  and  sound 


EKEND?  Come  to  the 

NCE 


JULY  23 

12  noon  - 1 :30  p.m. 
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Daily  Universe 


Tuesday,  July  22,  1969 


Sounds  Of  Summer  Awareness  Lecture 
Begins  Next  Week 


“Sounds  of  Summer,”  the 
annual  summer  music  workshop 
at  BYU  for  high  school  students 
and  music  teachers,  will  be  held 
July  28  through  Aug.  9. 

The  students  will  participate  in 
band,  orchestra,  chorus  and  stage 
band.  They  will  also  get  practice 
in  small  brass,  string,  piano,  organ, 
woodwind,  and  vocal  offerings. 

LIVE  ON  CAMPUS 
They  will  live  in  the  campus 
residence  halls  and  when  not 
attending  their  workshop  classes 
will  join  in  canyon  parties, 
swimming,  dances,  small  group 
rehearsals,  and  concerts. 

The  “Sounds  of  Summer” 
workshop  will  present  a series  of 
concerts  which  are  free  to  the 
public.  All  concerts  will  be  held  in 
the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall  of  the 
Harris  Fine  Arts  Center.  Aug.  2 
the  Director’s  Band,  Wind 
Ensemble,  and  Director’s  Stage 
Band  will  perform  at  8:15  p.m. 
The  Small  Ensemble  will  give  a 
concert  at  7 p.m.  on  Aug.  6.  The 
String  Orchestra  and  Concert 
Band  will  perform  Aug.  7 at  8 : 1 5 
p.m.  The  Symphonic,  Concert 
Band  and  Wind  Ensemble  will 
play  Aug.  8 at  8:15  p.m. 

FAMOUS  COMPOSER 
Internationally  famous 
composer-conductor  Vaclav 
Nelhybel  will  direct  the  final 
concert  Aug.  9.  The  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  will 
perform  his  work  “Sine  Nomine” 


at  8:15  p.m.  concert  in  the  de 
Jong  Concert  Hall. 

Richard  E.  Ballou,  director  of 
bands  at  BYU,  is  director  of 
“Sounds  of  Summer.” 


Dr.  Neil 
Lambert 


Bandits,  Blood,  and  Bishops: 
A Look  at  the  Latter-day  Saint  in 
Literature’’  will  be  presented 
Wednesday  , at  12:20  p.m.  in  321 
Wilkinson  Center  as  part  of  the 
“Awareness”  series  lectures. 

Dr.  Neal  E.  Lambert,  assistant 
professor  of  English  at  BYU,  will 
present  the  lecture. 

While  studying  at  the  University 
of  Utah  for  a Ph.D.,  Dr.  Lambert 


became  a confirmed  addict  of  the 
West  and  first  began  to  consider 
the  meaning  of  the  western 
experience  for  man  through  its 
literature.  Since  this  time  he  1 
dealt  specifically  with  the 
literature  of  the  West. 

Dr.  Lambert  has  been  at  BYU 
three  years.  In  1968  he  received 
the  annual  award  for  the  best 
historical  article  appearing  in  Utah 


See  Mac  Boyter 

TODAY 


BIG  BOSS 
1967  GTO 

4-  Speed  Console 
Power  Steering 
Rally  Strips 

only  $2395°° 

Harmon’s  Inc. 

PONTIAC  - CADILLAC 
470  West  100  North 
373-3031 


Personal  Development  for  Women 

Achieve  that  extra  confidence  that  makes  the  difference  .... 
Be  a lovelier  you  by  attending  a workshop  in  personal  de- 
velopment for  ladies. 

Taught  by  Miss  Louis  Goddard  (certified  professional  teacher  by  Paris-All  Models) 

SUBJECTS  COVERED: 


Make-up 

Hair  Care  and  Styling 
Fashion  and  Wardrobe 
Etiquette 

Voice  and  Conversation 


Little  Graces 
Figure  and  Poise 
Personal  Analysis 

DAYS:  Monday  and  Wednesdays 
6:30  to  8:30  p.m. 

DATES:  July  28  - August  1 8,  1 969 
PLACE:  3260  Smith  Family  Living  Center 
TUITION:  $20.00 

CLASSES  ARE  LIMITED  TO  25  PERSONS  SO  REGISTER  EARLY. 

For  Further  Information  or  to  Register  Contact: 

SPECIAL  COURSES  AND  CONFERENCES 

242  H.R.C.B. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 
Phone  374-1211,  Ext.  3556 


28.  Printing,  Supplies 


52.  Miscellaneous 


62.  Homes  for  Sale 


EXPERT  Thesis  and  Custom  offset 

printing.  Lowest  prices,  highest  qual- 
ity. Fast  Service.  Bob's  Printing 
374-5102 8-14 


32.  Typing 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

CLASSIFIED  AD  POLICY  1-  Special  Notices 


All  ads  must  be  paid  in 
advance 

Copy  deadline  is  10  a.m.  the 
day  before  publication  date 
We  have  a 10-Word  Mini- 
mum 

Deadline  for  Classified  Dis- 
play is  4 p.m.  three  days  prior 
to  publication. 


ORGANIC  vegetables  50c  a bag  - or 
help  me  hoe  my  gardens  for  free 
vegetables,  Phone  225-4315.  7-24 


LOUIS  ALIVERAS  lost  45  pounds  in  3 
months  eating  Cougar  Crunch  and 
tiger  munch  nutrition  bars  - at 
Bookstore.  8-21 

ORGANIC  VEGETABLES  visiting  privi- 
leges Y Students  $10.00  til'  winter. 
$25.00  family  225-4135, 8-21 

RIDE  SUNDANCE  Moonlight  Horseback 
ride  - $5.75  Per  Couple  including 
box  lunch  for  2.  Limited  reservations. 
Call  374-8444, 7-22 


DOG  OBEDIENCE!  Modern,  fast,  easy, 
inexpensive.  A.K.G.  Guaranteed.  Pro- 
fessional. 375-0499. 8-21 


3.  Lost  & Found 


Daily  Universe — Rm.  538  ELWC  2.  Instruction,  Training 
Open  8-5,  Monday  - Friday 

Read  your  ad  carefully  before  placing  it 
Due  to  mechanical  operation  it  is  im- 
possible to  correct  or  change  an  ad 
until  it  has  appeared  one  time. 

Advertisers  are  expected  to  check  the 
first  insertion.  In  event  of  error,  notify 
our  Classified  Department  by  10  a.m. 
the  first  day  ad  runs  wrong.  We  can- 
not be  responsible  for  any  errors  after 
the  first  day.  We  cannot  refund  money 
upon  cancellation  of  your  ad  from  the 
paper. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  protect 
our  readers  from  deceptions,  but  adver- 
tising appearing  in  the  Universe  does 
not  indicate  approval  by  or  sanction  of 
the  University  or  the  Church. 


LOST  AKC  Maltese  - Male,  white,  long- 
haired puppy.  Vicinity  of  800  N.  and 
300  E.  July  12.  large  reward  375- 
2224.  7-29 

23.  Insurance,  Investment 

COMPARE  FIRST!  ! Superior  Maternity 

benefits.  Life  and  health  insurance. 
Bob  Burnham,  Student  Representa- 
tive.  New  York  Life.  373-5926.  8-21 


28.  Printing  Supplies 


1.  Special  Notices 


HAVE  CAMERA,  WILL  TRAVEL 

* FINE  WEDDING  PHOTOGRAPHY 

* Complete  wedding  package,  $35. 

* Portraits;  Group,  Dance  & Commercial 

REVOIR  PHOTO  SERVICE 
Box  205  University  Station 
Provo,  Utah  84601 
Call  373-7024  or  375-0556 

8-21 

LAFAYETTE  ELECTRONICS 

a Genuine  Discount  Store. 
Everything  in  Electronics 
TV  - CITIZEN  BAND  - COMPONENTS 
STEREO  - HI-FI  - SUPPLIES 
SALES-SERVICE-RENTALS 
1254  N.  St.  Riverside  Plaza  373-4713 
8-21 


MELAYNE’S 

147  North  University — 373-0507 
Wedding  Invitations  only  $5.75  per  100 
(Includes  double  envelopes,  tissues,  and 
choice  of  print) 

COME  IN  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES, 

Visit  our  beautiful  Bridal  Registry 
and  Gift  Shop 

TFN 


EXPERIENCED  typing.  Thesis,  term  pa- 

pers, etc.  IBM  Executive.  Deene,  374- 
5744, 8-21 

GRADUATED  Business  Major  lyping 
Reports,  Thesis,  Etc.  Marilyn  374- 
9398 7-22 

NEED  TYPIST?  Fast,  Efficient  Service. 
Guaranteed  accuracy.  Reason  able 
rates.  374-1046.  8-5 

35.  Miscellaneous  Services 

RECEIVE  $5  and  free  gift  for  2 hours 
of  your  time.  Couples  only.  Call  375- 
0519, 8J5 

37.  Business  Opportunities 

$499.50  Don't  let  the  low  price  fool 
you!  This  is  an  opportunity  in  pro- 
fessional sales,  to  own  a business 
of  your  own,  marketing  personal  and 
sales  programs  for  an  international 
organization.  Potential  earnings  $15, 
000  1st  year  can  start  part  time 

373- 3816 7-29 

40.  Employment  for  Men  or  Women 

INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  now 
hiring  money  mongers  for  fall  em- 
ployment. Earn  $500  plus  bonuses. 
Must  be  21  or  older  with  own  trans- 
portation. Write  Box  190  University 
Station,  Provo.  7-22 

GREAT  BOOKS  of  the  Western  World — 
now  hiring  for  fall.  Earn  $126  week- 
ly part-time.  Phone  375-1494.  7-22 

EARN  $2  and  up  an  hour.  Commission 

selling  the  Jaycees  Sampler,  374- 
6952.  8-7 

SALESMEN  WANTED.  Opportunities  un- 

limited part  time  or  full  time.  Call 

374- 5482  for  appointment. 7-29 

■ TIRED  OF  high  pressure  sales  programs? 
Earn  $3.00  an  hour  in  a straightfor- 
ward distribution  program  of  LDS 
Children's  product.  375-1274  between 
3:00  and  7:00  p.m. 8-5 

50.  Musical  Instruments  for  Sale 

DRUM  SET  — like  new.  5 Drums  - 

3 cymbals.  373-2768  after  5:30. 
7-22 

51.  Sporting  Goods  for  Sale 

Gg^K  IRONS,  cheap!  Call  Dave  373-9694. 

7-29 


TWO  VACUUM  Cleaners  Canister,  Up- 
right, Excellent  Condition  489-7094 

7-22 

3 MOBILE  HOMES  for  Sale  2-42'  Homes 
$850  each,  1-32'  Home  $800.  All 
completely  furnished.  Call  283-4521 
Ephraim,  Utah  or  Write  to  Mr.  Blab, 
B >x  183  Ephraim, 8-14 

iviOViiNG  SALE:  Gold-green  couch,  8000 
BTU  Air-Conditio.aer,  Bock  cases, 
chairs.  Bob  373-3849.  7-29 


2 BEDROOM  home  full  basement,  New 
carpet,  FIIA  Loan,  large  garage,  373- 
1058,  460  South  906  East,  Pro 


64.  Ride  Wanted 


NDFD  RIDS  TO  North  West  Orem,  ap- 
proximately 11:15  Monday-Thursday 
225-6479  after  6 p.m.  7-29 


65.  Riders  Wanted 


COMMUTING  daily  from  Salt  Lake.  Need 


55.  Sleeping  Rooms 


69.  Bicycles,  Motorcycles 


BOYS:  clean,  cool,  comfortable,  close 

ta  campus.  $20.  374-0914  7-29 

58.  Apartments  for  Rent 

SUMMER  VACANCYS:  Close  to  campus. 
Married  couples,  single  girls,  and 
boys.  374-0922, 8-5 

QUEENS  ARMS  — Summer  rate  for  girls 

$20.00  per  month  including  utilities. 
Two  blocks  South  of  Wilkinson 
Center.  785  E.  820  No.  Telephone 
373-0269. 7-29 

FIVE  ROOM  apartment  with  garage 
near  University.  Suitable  for  couple 
or  single  person.  No  children  or  pets. 
373-0659. 7-22 


FALL,  Apartment  for  5 men  in  BYU 
10th  Ward  $30.00  each,  includes 
utilities.  375-3177, 7-31 

FURNISHED  three  bedroom  basement 
Aoartment  $95.00.  Sleeping  Room 
$15.00  Summer,  $25.00  Winter  1203 
F.u-t  820  North  374-8793. 7-22 

BOYS.  Apartment  for  Rent.  Utilities 
Paid.  Close  to  oampus.  Call  373-7473 
after  5:00. 7-31 

59.  Homes  for  Rent 

1 BEDROOM,  partially  furnished,  gar- 
den space,  $45.00  per  month.  225- 
5470. TFN 


74.  Automobiles  for  Sale 

■"68  Impalla  Custom  Coupe.  Factory 

warranty,  automatic,  power  steering, 
etc.  Book  value  $2,500  - sacrifice  for 
$2,195.  373-0436.  8-7 

1966  V.W.  good  condition.  Call  be- 

tween  10:00  - 3:00,  375-3063.  8-7  ; 

SPOT  CASH  FOR  your  1965  or  1966 
Mustang.  Phone  489-6060.  7-22 

1967  GALAXIE  hardtop.  Excellent  corT- 

dition.  Reduced  for  quick  sale.  373- 
1434. 7^29 

1961  AUSTIN  Healey  3000  $150  Needs 
new  engine.  Call  Dick  374-5097  7-22  ' 

MUST  SACRIFICE  1966  V.W.  One  Car 
Owner,  Radio,  White  Walls,  Good 
Condition.  Call  between  10:00  a.1 
3:00  n.m.  375-30-63. i 


Whatever  in  the 
world  you're 
looking  for 


62.  Homes  for  Sale 


INTERESTED  IN  A $35,000  Home  for 
$31,500,  5 bedrooms,  2%  baths,  2 
recreation  rooms,  2 fire  places,  new 
carpet  and  drapes.  Beautifully  land- 
scaped. Five  blocks  from  temple  site. 
548  E.  2825  N.  Provo,  7-29 

CONTRACTOR'S  WIDOW  selling  new 

large  Brick  home,  in  American  Fork. 
756-2483.  7-29 


(( 


, ^-711  ^ 


